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By  Wm.  Sproule 
President,  Southern  Pacific  Company 

The  public  interest  in  transportation  is  as  keen  as  it  is 
misinformed.  The  public  interest  in  transportation  really 
rests  in  the  one  word  Service.  To  meet  the  public  interest 
service  must  be  adequate  to  the  public  needs.  To  be 
adequate  to  the  public  needs  it  must  be  safe;  it  must  be 
frequent  and  varied  enough  for  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  of  travel;  flexible  enough  to  tit  the  varying 
wants  of  specialized  business;  it  must  be  maintained  at  a 
standard  high  enough  to  be  dependable ;  and  in  all  it  must 
be  an  energetic  auxiliary  for  business  and  the  pioneer  of 
business  by  extension  of  service  as  needed.  This  is  true 
whether  the  transportation  be  municipal  or  interurban, 
state  or  interstate,  gasoline  or  electric,  by  railroad  or  by 
steamship. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  the  subject  when  thus  re- 
garded looms  so  large  as  to  extend  far  beyond  the  horizon 
of  most  minds.  This  produces  a  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment that  have  for  their  result  discursive  generalities 
upon  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  broad  lines,  only 
because  they  talk  in  a  loose  way  upon  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension.  We  throw  broad  phrases  as  a 
blanket  over  our  ignorance.  The  fact  is  the  public  interest 
in  transportation  is  different  from  the  interest  the  public 
takes  in  transportation  questions  in  these  times. 

The  public  interest  is  the  greatest  of  business  interests. 
The  great  business  organization  which  we  call  the  public 
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is  bigger  than  all  the  so-called  big  interests  put  together. 
If  casually  we  think  that  what  we  call  the  public  is  not  a 
great  business  organization  the  mind  has  merely  to  revert 
to  times  of  great  crisis  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Fire  of 
1906  when  the  business  organization  of  the  public  in  that 
municipality  was  completely  dislocated  and  broke  down, 
when  a  $100  bill  or  a  $20  gold  piece  had  no  purchasing 
power  for  the  time  being;  men  were  fed  by  a  supporting 
and  controlling  and  nurturing  hand,  themselves  helpless  in 
the  emergency. 

The  delicate  interlacing  of  common  interest  in  periods  of 
public  tranquility  enables  us  to  move  along  our  daily  paths 
of  conduct  so  easily  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
public  interest  is  a  great  business  interest.  And  so,  as  a 
great  business  interest,  it  demands  that  transportation 
shall  be  safe  and  flexible,  adequate  and  helpful.  The  public 
interest  requires  that  the  means  of  communication  upon 
which  civilized  mankind  depends  shall  be  effective  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Community,  the  State  and  the  Nation.  I 
Transportation  to  attain  to  all  these  requirements  must  of 
necessity  be  maintained  consistently  at  a  high  standard;  j 
these  standards  must  be  advanced  to  fit  the  advancing 
standards  in  all  business,  and  it  must  reach  out  with 
energy  in  anticipation  of  the  growth  of  business  and  the 
extension  of  business  into  new  fields.  That  is  to  say  that 
the  public  interest  puts  upon  transportation  the  obligation 
of  service.  The  public  interest  demands,  and  with  increas- 
ing insistence,  that  the  transportation  companies  serving 
it  shall  be  the  best  in  the  world,  because  serving  the  most 
active-minded,  energetic,  restless  and  most  insistent  people 
in  the  world. 

Wherever  civilization  exists  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  the 
American  people  is  proverbial.  Like  every  other  proverb 
this  one  has  its  exception.  That  exception  is  transporta- 
tion.   American  transportation  has  lost  its  momentum, 
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The  go-aliead  spirit  which  animated  it  and  made  it  one  of 
the  American  characteristics  has  been  crushed.  The  finest 
thorough-bred,  spirited  and  eager  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
understands,  becomes  drooping  and  dispirited  under 
stupid  abuse  and  cudgeling.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
nation  never  stands  still,  it  goes  either  forward  or  back- 
ward; that  an  individual  never  stands  still,  but  either 
makes  progress  or  lags  behind.  So  with  business.  In- 
evitably so  with  transportation,  and  transportation  is  not 
going  forward.  The  American  jSag  is  disappearing  from 
the  seas.  Within  the  ten  years  ending  with  the  close  of 
1913  the  tonnage  moved  in  the  United  States  grew  by 
78  per  cent,  the  tonnage  of  perishables  by  106  per  cent, 
while  during  that  period  railroad  construction  increased 
but  17  per  cent,  and  with  the  opening  of  this  year  had 
slowed-down  almost  to  a  dead  stop.  Today  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  has  ceased  except  to  finish 
a  few  odds  and  ends. 

As  to  the  railroads  we  have,  they  are  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  repression.  The  public  attitude  with  respect  to 
them  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  public  interest.  The 
kind  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  is  aroused 
by  the  platitudes  and  prejudices  voiced  from  ten  thousand 
political  platforms  is  at  variance  with  what  is  really  to  the 
public  interest.  These  harangues  which  find  widest  circula- 
tion, prate  about  a  very  few  phases  of  the  transportation 
question,  and  minor  topics  are  magnified  for  the  popular 
eye  to  look  like  big  things.  Such  topics  as  discrimination, 
watered  stock  and  over-capitalization,  and  influence  upon 
politics,  have  the  changes  rung  upon  them  until  the 
popular  imagination  is  stirred  into  the  belief  that  the  most 
useful  agency  ever  placed  at  the  service  of  man,  for  the 
widening  of  civilization  and  the  interchange  of  products 
and  manufactures,  has  by  some  mysterious  process  become 
a  serious  menace,  placing  in  jeopardy  the  public  interest. 
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The  fact  is  ignored  that  regulation  was  established  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  and  has  constantly  been 
in  active  operation  from  that  time.    This  regulation  was 
established  primarily  to  suppress  practices  savoring  of 
discrimination,  which  had  developed  from  free  and  im- 
fettered  competition.    Up  to  that  time  competition  pre- 
vailed in  the   transportation  business   with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  it  prevailed  in  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial lines  of  activity.    Eailroads  sought  business  as 
any  merchant  sought  it.    The  railroad  went  after  business 
upon  the  principle  of  capturing  the  customer  and  upon 
the  many  ditferent  terms  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.    Every  railroad  tried  to  get  the  better  of  every 
competing  railroad,  every  shipper  tried  to  get  the  better 
of  every  other  shipper.    The  shipper  played  upon  the 
jealousies  and  competitive  fears  of  the  railroads,  the  rail- 
roads worked  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  shippers.  The 
pressure  of  competition  as  between  the  railroads  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  pressure  upon  the  railroads  for  favors 
on  the  other  hand  constituted  an  attitude  of  the  times 
which  was  common  to  all  business.    It  was  largely  held 
that  it  was  a  natural  law  of  business.   Much  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  the  shipper  alike  was  based  upon 
the  wholesale  principle  as  distinct  from  the  retail,  and 
upon  distinction  between  important  customers  and  less 
important  customers,  just  as  a  merchant  sells  to  one  cus- 
tomer subject  to  certain  discounts  and  to  another  customer 
subject  to  still  further  discounts  when  the  latter  is  a  more 
important  customer,  is  more  valuable,  and  perhaps  is  a 
closer  trader.    To  the  public  imagination  the  conditions 
that  belonged  to  those  times  have  been  held  up  as  evidence 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  upon  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  but  neither  the  railroads  nor  the  shippers  re- 
garded them  as  immoral  in  conception  or  illegal  in  per- 
formance.   These  practices  had  their  origin  when  there 
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were  no  laws  on  our  statute  books  levelled  against  them, 
and  were  so  generally  accepted  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  time  that  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  law  was  devised  having  for  its  purpose  the  correction 
of  these  practices  the  law  remained  deliberately  un- 
enforced, because  those  charged  with  its  enforcement 
regarded  enforcement  as  unpopular  and  inexpedient. 
Finally  legislation  and  regulation  put  the  stamp  of 
criminal  illegality  upon  all  such  practices  and  they  are  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  excepting  for  unintentional  and 
foolish  lapses  which  form  exceptions  so  unusual  as  to  be 
instantly  conspicuous.  It  is  well  that  those  practices  have 
been  abolished.  Neither  the  railroads  nor  the  shippers 
could  themselves  abolish  them.  Both  the  railroads  and  the 
shippers  were  dealing  with  competitive  conditions  as  they 
found  them;  they  could  not  control  the  conditions;  and 
regulation  in  this  regard  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the 
public  interest.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  railroads 
have  been  subjected  for  years  to  such  misrepresentation 
and  such  scandalous  abuse  that  the  public  mind  has  become 
infected  with  the  notion  that  somehow  or  other  the  rail- 
roads were  in  these  things  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  for  which  they  should  still  have  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them. 

Another  favorite  topic  for  the  delectation  of  the  public  is 
discrimination  between  communities.  This  can  be  dis- 
missed with  the  obvious  statement  that  with  regulation 
dominant  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in 
National  effect  since  1887,  that  which  is  alleged  to  be  dis- 
crimination is  championed  as  ardently  by  the  communities 
or  sections  who  believe  themselves  favored  by  such  dis- 
crimination and  claim  it  to  be  their  lawful  right  as  it  is 
violently  opposed  by  those  communities  or  sections  who 
hold  the  opposite  view.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  rail- 
road question  at  all;  it  is  a  local  question  of  conflicting 
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local  ambitions;  and  after  so  long  a  period  of  active 
regulation  by  the  authorities  of  Government  it  can  fairly 
be  claimed  by  the  railroads  that  their  existing  tariffs 
and  practices  should  prima  facie  be  deemed  fair  and 
reasonable  and  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  distinctly 
upon  the  complaining  parties,  whose  evidence  should  be 
overwhelming  and  conclusive.  Courage  in  high  places  will 
yet  accomplish  this,  and  so  get  rid  of  one  element  of  dis- 
turbance that  affects  business. 

As  to  that  other  favorite  topic,  watered  stock  and  over- 
capitalization. Physical  valuation  of  the  railroads  is  under 
way  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  various  of  the 
States.  If  valuation  of  the  property  has  definite  relation 
to  the  rates  which  may  be  charged  for  transportation  it  is 
evident  that  in  raising  at  this  time  the  question  of  over- 
capitalization loose  and  careless  chatter  is  made  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for,  and  to  anticipate,  the  serious  findings  of 
Government.  To  this  laborious  duty  the  Government 
is  already  devoting  itself  with  commendable  zeal,  and  the 
more  fully  the  transportation  companies  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  information  and  aid  the  more  quickly 
and  more  exhaustively  will  the  Government  reach  those 
conclusions  which  are  in  the  public  interest,  and  which  in 
the  meantime  should  in  all  fairness  relieve  the  railroads 
of  judgment  against  them  on  the  general  question  of 
capitalization  wherein  the  exception  is  exalted  as  the  rule. 
Especially  should  this  be  as  the  transportation  companies 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
quiries by  the  Government  as  affording  them  a  basis  for 
better  credit  and  consequently  for  greater  usefulness. 

The  railroads  are  further  accused  of  influencing  politics. 
It  is  strange  indeed  that  by  popular  will  the  railroads 
are  denied  access  to  the  forum  which  makes  their  laws, 
determines  their  tribunals,  fixes  the  basis  for  their  taxes, 
and  even  desig-nates  by  enactment  many  operating  and 
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physical  expenditures  which  belong  to  the  domain  of 
management.  Method  for  presenting  the  case  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  in  the  seats  of  legislation  may  in 
various  ways  and  at  various  times  have  been  defective, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  proposals  and  methods  which  the 
transportation  companies  believed  it  to  be  their  right  and 
duty  to  combat.  The  railroads  can  fairly  maintain  the 
general  principle  that  they  have  the  right  to  go  openly 
and  plainly  into  the  foreground  against  enactments  or 
proposals  for  enactment  inimical  to  the  transportation 
companies,  seeing  that  they  represent  1,700,000  employees 
in  the  railroad  service;  not  far  from  $150,000,000  annual 
railroad  taxes ;  are  the  purchasers  of  one-third  of  the  steel 
and  iron  products  of  the  country  and  one-quarter  of  its 
timber  products,  and  represent  billions  of  dollars  of  money 
invested  chiefly  from  the  savings  of  the  people  at  large, 
including  the  millions  of  people  paying  premiums  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  millions  more  who  are  depositors  in 
savings  banks.  It  cannot  be  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
public  mind  which  would  deny  to  transportation  thus 
welded  with  the  public  interest  such  political  influence  and 
upon  the  same  plane  as  is  freely  and  properly  accorded  to 
other  activities  in  that  great  business  organization  called 
the  public.  As  readily  can  we  concede  that  those  influences 
should  not  be  secret  or  sinister  but  should  be  straight- 
forward and  fearless,  and  this  should  also  be  demanded  of 
every  other  kind  of  interest  affected  by  legislative  pro- 
posals. For  all  of  these  and  sundry  other  complaints  an 
easy-going  remedy  is  urged,  which  would  take  from 
the  states,  counties,  cities  and  towns,  $140,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  of  taxes  now  turned  into  their  treasuries  by 
the  railroads;  would  many  times  multiply  complaints; 
would  by  as  many  times  add  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
redress;  would  create  an  invincible  standing  political 
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army;  would  substitute  red-tape  for  initiative,  and  flexible 
fulfillment  of  function  would  give  way  to  rigid  rules. 

Following  upon  all  this  misrepresentation  and  play  upon 
prejudice  has  come  a  considerable  period  of  public  dis- 
trust with  consequent  withdrawal  of  confidence  in  the 
greatest  industry  in  this  country.    This  lack  of  confidence 
is  in  turn  followed  by  general  business  timidity,  for  all 
business  is  based  upon  credit  and  credit  has  its  founda- 
tions in  confidence.    It  is  in  consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions that  we  are  going  through  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  distress  the  like  of  which  this  Nation  has  never 
known.   And  why  this  unemployment?    It  is  the  habit  of 
the  time  to  speak  of  unemployment  as  if  it  related  only 
to  those  who  work  for  a  specific  hourly  or  daily,  weekly 
or  monthly,  wage.    It  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  relating  to 
those  engaged  in  minor  places  or  the  humbler  duties  of 
life.    The  facts  run  quite  to  the  contrary.    It  is  the  em- 
ployer who  is  first  out  of  employment.    As  a  natural 
sequence  he  is  followed  by  the  employee  who  next  finds 
himself  out  of  work.   Unemployment  begins  only  when  the 
employer  himself  begins  to  be  unemployed,    men  the 
employer  is  prosperous  and  his  energies  are  profitably 
employed,  employees  have  abundant  employment  and  they 
also  prosper.    But  why  is  this  period  of  unemployment? 
It  is  because  all  business  is  bewildered  and  uncertain.  It 
does  not  know  whither  it  may  proceed  in  safety.    It  does 
not  know  with  what  snares  its  path  may  be  laid.  This 
condition  began  with  transportation  and  now  extends  to 
all  business.    A  long  period  of  misrepresentation,  mis- 
understandings and  pettifogging  has  so  misled  the  public 
mind  that  throughout  this  country  every  prosperous  busi- 
ness, indeed  every  organization  prosperous  or  not  which 
is  big  enough  to  attract  the  public  platform  performer, 
finds  that  it  exists  in  an  atmosphere  of  attack.  The 
greatest  trouble  with  this  country  today  is  that  every  busi- 
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ness  which  has  been  developed  by  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  become  the  object  of  unforeseen  attack 
from  some  quarter  or  feels  the  threat  or  danger  of  attack. 
Our  laws,  which  formerly  were  precise  and  definite,  have 
blanketed  business  with  loose  generalities  called  crimes 
which  the  men  who  drew  the  laws  and  the  men  who  in- 
terpret those  laws  cannot  themselves  define  with  any 
precision.    Even  when  they  endeavor  to  expound  those 
laws  they  make  them  more  obscure  and  more  mystifying 
than  before.   The  Nation  is  filled  with  political  economists. 
Business  is  filled  to  satiety  with  economic  theories.  "When 
men  ask  for  work  they  are  handed  an  epigram.    But  the 
sad  fact  is  that  the  more  political  theories  are  proposed 
the  poorer  become  the  people.    The  baiting  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  the  harrying  of  business  have 
reached  a  point  where  all  business  is  frightened  so  badly 
that  the  people  who  have  savings  to  invest  are  confused 
and  confounded,  particularly  inquiring  whether  it  is  safe 
to  put  their  money  into  transportation,  public  utilities  or 
into  anything  else  that  is  subject  to  public  regulation.  Nor 
is  this  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  measure  unfair  to 
the  regulative  theory,  because  regulation  to  be  useful  must 
not  stop  at  the  critical  but  must  proceed  to  the  constructive. 
It  is  designed  first  to  regulate,  but  lastly  to  conserve.  If 
it  fail  to  conserve  it  has  fallen  short  of  its  high  purpose. 
In  the  meantime  this  hesitating  and  timid  and  inquiring 
spirit  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  attack  has  put  a  check  upon  enterprise  and  stifled 
development. 

Although  the  public  interest  in  transportation  is  that  it 
should  be  efficient  and  adequate  and  helpful,  the  plain  fact 
is  that  a  condition  exists  in  which  almost  every  burden  has 
been  put  upon  the  transportation  companies  that  ingenuity 
can  devise.  Their  expenses  are  increased  directly  and  in- 
directly by  legislation  and  regulative  methods  while  by  the 
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same  means  their  revenues  are  depleted  and  their  credit 
put  in  jeopardy.  This  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  It 
arises  largely  from  the  experiment  of  undertaking  on  the 
the  one  hand  to  control  private  capital  as  if  it  were  public 
money,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  arises  as  to  expenditures 
from  the  notion  that  we  can  regulate  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity by  increasing  the  number  of  jobs,  increasing  the  cost 
of  doing  any  and  every  piece  of  work,  and  deliberately 
reducing  efficiency.  There  is  an  old  saw  about  saving  at  the 
spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bunghole.  The  transportation 
companies  are  in  the  position  of  waste  at  both,  because 
they  are  permitted  to  control  neither.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  boy  who  to  fit  his  purposes  whittled  the  stick  at  both 
ends,  but  at  each  end  the  wMttling  was  a  misfit  and  in 
trying  to  improve  the  job  he  found  that  his  efforts  at  both 
ends  whittled  away  the  stick  until  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  be  useful  for  any  purpose. 

That  the  business  interests  of  this  country  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  attack  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  this  is 
essentially  a  business  nation.  Yet  in  the  uncertainties  of 
the  time  amounting  almost  to  consternation  business  has 
lost  its  power  of  initiative.  The  development  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  this  country  and  the  development  of 
its  magnificent  business  generally  furnished  an  example 
to  the  world  of  the  supreme  force  of  initiative.  It  has  been 
heralded  throughout  the  world  as  the  American  go-ahead 
spirit.  This  American  initiative  had  its  origin  and 
vigorous  development  before  any  Government  commissions 
or  regulative  bodies  were  devised.  That  great  develop- 
ment was  under  conditions  which  caused  all  men  of  busi- 
ness to  exercise  their  utmost  initiative  and  ingenuity  and 
put  upon  transportation  companies  the  initiative  and  incen- 
tive to  meet  the  wants  of  business  in  every  practicable  way 
in  order  that  their  own  business  might  develop.  It  was 
responsive  to  self-interest  on  every  side,  and  in  proportion 
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as  we  can  develop  American  initiative  and  the  American 
go-ahead  spirit  which  is  in  obedience  to  self-interest,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  prosperity  ensue  and  business  grow. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  a  very  important  part  in  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  general  business  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  its  transporta- 
tion facilities.  If  the  growth  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  this  country  were  now  proceeding  in  like  relation 
to  your  wants  as  did  the  growth  of  twenty  years  ago,  you 
would  see  a  greater  expansion  to  all  business  than  is 
possible  under  existing  conditions. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  public  interest  that  puts  upon 
transportation  the  obligation  of  service.  This  obligation 
put  upon  transportation  obviously  carries  with  it  duties 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  imposing  that  obligation.  It 
puts  upon  the  public  the  duty  of  compensation  to  enable 
the  transportation  companies  to  provide  for  the  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  demanded  of 
transportation  in  the  public  interest.  But  if  the  public 
served  by  transportation  deem  it  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  that  the  money  for  these  expenditures  shall  be 
withheld,  then  high  standards  of  maintenance  will  have  to 
be  modified,  improvements  will  be  relegated  to  the  realm 
of  contemplation,  and  extensions  remain  an  unfulfilled 
dream. 

Finally,  until  American  business  generally  is  released 
from  the  atmosphere  of  attack,  and  the  repression  of  busi- 
ness is  cast  aside  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of 
American  initiative  in  its  full  vigor,  we  need  not  hope  for 
material  improvement  in  the  conditions  that  prevail 
throughout  this  Nation.  "We  cannot  whistle  ourselves  into 
prosperity.  The  booster  lifts  nothing  higher  than  the 
level  of  his  own  teeth.  The  trumpeter  of  prosperity 
beguiles  only  his  own  ears.  Prosperity  is  real  or  it  does 
not  exist.    We  do  not  have  to  look  for  it;  it  comes  to  us. 
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It  grows  within  our  sight  like  a  plant  coming  in  flower 
luxuriant  in  favorable  soil  and  genial  atmosphere.  It 
comes  to  us  when  the  employer  resumes  employment,  and 
it  will  not  come  to  us  until  the  people  generally,  whether 
their  capacity  be  large  or  small,  whether  they  work  with 
their  muscles  or  their  minds,  (and  all  work  requires  mind) 
discover  that  their  condition  improves  only  as  their  em- 
ployer is  prosperous.  There  is  nothing  more  distressing 
to  an  employer  of  labor  than  to  turn  away  good  men  who 
desire  to  do  good  work;  but  until  all  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  unless  the  employer  is  prosperous  the  employee  is 
failing  in  prosperity,  we  will  have  little  improvement. 
When  we  have  learned  the  lesson  that  in  this  Nation  we 
are  simply  a  big  industrial  family  in  which  we  all  prosper 
together  or  we  do  not  prosper  at  all,  we  will  then  have 
promise  of  relief  from  the  misunderstandings  and  cajole- 
ments which  increase  unemployment  and  destroy  the  com- 
fort and  the  prosperity  of  the  average  man. 

There  may  be  much  in  what  I  have  said  that  savors  of 
past  issues,  but  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
misapprehension  as  to  past  relations  and  expose  every 
unfair  denunciation.  When  misapprehension  is  prevalent 
and  misunderstandings  are  rife  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
connected  with  responsible  business  to  do  his  part  to  clear 
them  out  of  the  way  and  create  a  better  atmosphere  that 
we  may  have  better  conditions. 

I  urge  the  prosperity  of  the  average  man.  To  secure 
that  prosperity  I  urge  the  imperative  national  necessity 
of  taking  business  out  of  an  atmosphere  of  attack  into  the 
old-fashioned  go-ahead  atmosphere  of  business  initiative 
and  American  enterprise.  I  urge  relief  from  the  fads, 
fancies  and  isms  which  have  filled  our  streets  with  unem- 
ployment and  put  away  the  dinner  pail  of  the  working 
man  empty  upon  the  shelf  in  the  impoverished  home.  I 
urge  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
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can  men  of  business  are  the  peers  of  any  in  the  world.  I 
urge  that  the  American  workingman  cannot  be  prosperous 
unless  the  American  men  of  business  prosper.  I  urge 
that  prosperity  can  come  to  us  only  with  the  full  dinner 
pail.  Finally  I  urge  that  the  public  interest  in  transporta- 
tion is  that  it  shall  be  prosperous  in  order  that  it  may  be 
a  successful  and  energetic  aid  to  all  the  business  it  is 
designed  to  serve. 

The  public  interest  in  transportation  is  Service.  Poor 
ser\dce  is  dear  at  any  price.  Treat  transportation  gener- 
ously that  it  may  be  enabled  to  serve  you  well,  and  those 
coming  after  you  of  your  bone  and  sinew. 

Gentlemen,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governors  of  the  most  progressive  States  of  the 
Union  are  anxious  students  of  the  needs  of  our  time  gives 
our  country  happy  augury  and  patriotic  assurance  that 
the  present  is  a  passing  phase  in  its  vast  affairs.  This  is 
a  business  nation  and  when  the  public  interest  is  really 
aroused  common  sense  will  triumph  and  prevail. 
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